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CHANGE: CAN YOU GET THEM 
TO MEET IT HALF WAY? 


People can react favorably to change—even welcome 
it—if they are prepared for it in advance 


WHAT MAKES TRAINING TAKE? 


How much they learn depends on how well 
you understand these training fundamentals. 


HOW TO DESIGN A FORM 


Do the forms you use simplify—or dictate— 
your office work flow? 
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Decision: A Solitary Art 


By Jean Hubert 


French Industrialist 


I HAVE SEEN YOU studying your plans; I have 


seen you thinking them out; I have seen 
you considering all the technical possibilities, 
analyzing them, and weighing their conse- 
quences. But then what? You have to make 
a decision. 

There is no decision that is not personal. 
Decision-making is an individual act of a 
mysterious order, at one and the same time 
intellectual and moral. It is an act that makes 
no sense unless it is free. In order for it to be 
free, it has to be a solitary act 

Made in solitude, a decision involves the 
responsibility for the best and for the worst. 


It is a man’s act. 


—from “Letter to My Son” in Business Horizons 
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CAN YOU GET THEM 
TO MEET IT HALF WAY? 


By Nathaniel Stewart 


Director, Management Development Center 


International Cooperation Administration 


HAS BEEN WRITTEN 


S’ MUCH 
iJ about employee resistance to 


change that we are sometimes 


tempted to forget the other side of 


the coin. It is true, of course, that 
people tend to resist change, but it 
is equally true that they can react 
favorably to change. They may, in 
fact, welcome the prospect——if they 
are prepared for it in advance. In- 
deed, the difference between mak- 
ing a departmental change and 
managing a departmental change 
lies precisely in this area—advance 
preparation—and it is here that 
most managers are put to the test. 

Basically, employees prefer to 
stay with the status quo, for in their 
familiar setting they feel stable, se- 
cure, and comfortable. Habit and 
apathy also influence them to prefer 
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the present situation, even with its 
weaknesses and imperfections. 

Change means dislocation, insta- 
bility, and anxiety; employees would 
rather stay with the known than 
risk the uncertainty of the un- 
known. 

The supervisor can counteract 
this tendency to a considerable de- 
gree if he does some groundwork at 
the outset to help employees recog- 
nize, first, that a change is needed, 
and second, that the proposed 
change is the right change. This 
groundwork involves tapping the 
views of those who will be affected 
by the change, communicating plans 
for the change to relieve employee 
anxiety and tension, and being can- 
did about both immediate and long- 
range effects of the change. 





Naturally, the decision to make a 
change should be based on real and 
compelling reasons; there is no ex- 
cuse for making a change unless it 
is genuinely directed toward im- 
proving over-all performance. There 
is a tendency among some mana- 
gers to make frequent unnecessary 
changes, often under the pressure of 
“crisis” or “emergency.” Workers 
in such a department are sensitive 
to these situations; they understand- 
ably conclude that changes are be- 
ing made on the basis of whim and 
personal- inclination. When _ this 
happens, employees—with some 
justification—consider a manager 
erratic and unreliable, and their re- 
sistance to any change is strength- 
ened. 

Aspects of change 

Even when it is desirable or neces- 
sary, there is more to putting a 
change into effect than meets the eye. 
How great an impact a change will 
have on the people involved depends 
on many factors. Here are some of 
the most important: 

¢ What kind of change is in- 
volved? Is it a policy change? A 
systems change? A __ procedural 
change? A personnel change? An 
operational change? A change that 
shatters tradition or precedent in 
the department may create more re- 
sistance than the change itself 
would justify, because employees 
may fear that it foreshadows other 
changes that will prove harmful to 
them. 


e How much change is_ in- 


volved? A minor modification of a 
single departmental unit? A com- 
plete overhauling or liquidation of 
several units? 

e Where will the change be felt? 
Which groups of workers and in- 
formal leaders will be affected? 


Cliques and alliances 

One important key to managing 
a change is an understanding of the 
department’s formal and informal 
organizations—and the ability to 
integrate the two as much as possi- 
ble. When a change is proposed, 
cliques and alliances often take a 
position, pro or con. Here a mana- 
ger’s ability is put to the test, for his 
own attitude and his capacity for 
discussion, criticism, communica- 
tion, and consultation are vital in 
modifying the stand of groups op- 
posed to the change. 

e When will the change occur, 
and how will it be paced? Will it be 
a deliberate, well-phased, transi- 
tional change? Or will it be a quick, 
radical alteration? 

These considerations, and others 
that will occur in specific instances, 
call for a good deal of study and an- 
alysis well before the decision to 
make a change is reached. 


The second front 

Once it is decided that a change 
should be made, approach the prob- 
lem on two fronts: the logical and 
the psychological. It is a common 
error to ignore the psychological 
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factors, and it is here that many 
managers invite trouble. Human 
relations are often jeopardized— 
not because of the change itself, but 
because the people involved feel 
that they are being maneuvered, 
manipulated, or pressured into the 
change. Or perhaps they have no 
opportunity to express their doubts 
or other feelings about whether the 
change really represents an im- 
provement. Perhaps, too, they think 
their security is being threatened or 
their chances for promotion limited. 
Again, they may feel that the so- 
cial relationships of the work group 
are being disturbed or dislocated— 
or they may have other compelling 
reasons. Whether these factors are 
real or imagined, this kind of atmos- 
phere breeds increased resistance to 
change. 

It is vital, then, to give the psy- 
chological factors involved in 
change as much attention as logical 
factors. Although the sections below 
present the logical and psychologi- 
cal approaches to change separate- 
ly, remember that they are not real- 
ly separate sequences; there is an 
interplay between the two. 


The logical approach 

The logical approach to change 
is based on an understanding of the 
company’s philosophy, goals, and 
objectives, and a familiarity with 
the guiding policies on organiza- 
tional change, work simplification, 
job modification, and related areas. 
From this base, the manager can 
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TTC 


SMOOTH TRANSITION 

Effective managers know that 
it is worth the effort to institute 
changes smoothly, with minimum 
disruption of morale and produc- 
tivity. Generally speaking, some- 
one is likely to be hurt by the 
change—probably in the short 
run. The object is to see that the 
change is not too harmful to 
morale and to make it clear that, 
in the long run, whatever dam- 
age there is will be offset by 
other gains. 


prepare for change in this logical 
sequence: 

1. Your first question is, “Do we 
really need a change here?” Find 
out what is wrong with the situation 
as it stands—if anything. Proceed 
in terms of fact and - confirmation, 
not hearsay and speculation. 

2. If there is a problem, deter- 
mine whether it is due to some thing 
or to some person, or both. If a per- 
son is at fault, don’t alter the entire 
setup to correct the situation. In- 


stead, try to correct whatever it is 
he’s doing—or not doing. 
3. Discuss the situation with peo- 


ple you can rely on. Determine 
whether it can be corrected by a 
minor, possibly informal arrange- 
ment, or whether a formal and defi- 
nite change is warranted. 

4. Before selecting a course of ac- 
tion, be sure you have considered 
the following points: 





The advantages should con- 
siderably outweigh the disad- 
vantages. 

It should come within the 
framework of company pol- 
icy and not conflict with exist- 
ing policy. 

Other managers or supervisors 
who might be affected should 
be consulted. 

In general, it should be a 
manageable change and one 
that compromises neither eth- 
ics nor standards of perform- 
ance. 

5. Consider the impact that this 
change may have on other systems, 
procedures, or operations, both 
within the work unit affected and 
outside the unit. Map strategy for 
meeting any problems created by 
this chain reaction. 

6. Get your proposed course of 
action and strategy O.K.’d by your 
supervisor. 

7. Devise a time tbale for a trial 
run or pilot effort and the final in- 
stallation. Be sure to educate em- 
ployees who will be affected about 
the why, what, how, and when of 
the change. 

8. Install the change. 

9. Use formal or informal means 
to evaluate the before-and-after pic- 
ture. Do whatever is necessary to 
get the bugs out of the new system. 

10. When necessary, record the 
change in the organizational man- 
ual, charts, procedures, manual, etc. 
Consider all alterations and refine- 
ments: modified objectives, person- 


nel changes, adjusted job descrip- 
tions, different work requirements, 
altered standards of performance, 
etc. Be sure they are clearly ex- 
pressed. 

11. Finally, reaffirm the respon- 
sibilities of those affiliated with the 
function and its performance. 


The psychological approach 


In addition to this reasoned ap- 
proach, and simultaneous with it, 
you should use the psychological 
approach that will produce mini- 
mum resistance to the change. Natu- 
rally, the measures taken and the 
degree of emphasis will vary with 
the nature of the change involved, 
but the following guidelines will ap- 
ply to most changes: 

1. Make sure employees know 
that there is a real problem involved 
—one that calls for correction or 
improvement. Show how employee 
or organizational effectiveness is 
hampered by the existing setup. 
Once employees are convinced that 
the problem is real and that there is 
need for a solution, they will be 
with you on the road toward a solu- 
tion. 

2. Tell workers in advance about 
a change that will affect them; the 
shock of unannounced change can 
seriously affect morale. If they hear 
about the change through unofficial 
channels—and possibly receive in- 
correct information—your chances 
for success will be seriously com- 
promised. Get the word out offi- 
cially before the grapevine does. 
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3. Single out the leader of any in- 
formal organization in the unit; 
work through him to gain the ac- 
ceptance of the alliance or clique 
involved. This leader may be the 
nominal head of the group, or he 
may have status and influence by 
virtue of seniority, special technical 
excellence, personality, affiliations, 
or some other reason. Winning his 
support will increase the effective- 
ness of the change; losing it will 
often create more resistance, sabo- 
tage of the change, and failure to 
obtain the performance necessary 
to evaluate the change. 

4. Cite testimonials that show 
benefits derived from a_ similar 


change elsewhere in the company 
or in another organization. Identi- 
fication with success and desire to 
rise above a competitor are psycho- 


logical factors that can stimulate 
strong support for the manager’s 
objectives. 

5. Discuss the advantages to be 
derived from the change with the 
people affected. Acknowledge that 
there are pros and cons, but point 
up reduction of workload pressures, 
increased safety, greater financial 
incentives, better location, greater 
opportunity for individual growth 
and development in the organiza- 
tion, or any other expected advan- 
tages. In other words, try to show 
how the change will serve the needs 
of the individual. 

6. If you have subordinate super- 
visors, put the proposed change in 
writing and invite their comments 
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and suggestions. This will do much 
to dispel any belief that the change 
was “all sewed up” from the very 
beginning and will motivate them to 
do a good job of communicating the 
change to their subordinates. Their 
participation, involvement, and rec- 
ognition can do much to promote 
morale and win acceptance of 
change. 

7. Appeal to the open-minded- 
ness of the workers by suggesting a 
period of experimental operation 
under the changed policy or pro- 
cedure. People are usually quick to 
demonstrate their sense of fair play, 
their willingness to give something a 
try, and their desire to innovate. 
Capitalize on this and the experi- 
mental period can be a useful bridge 
between the plans and final instal- 
lation. 

8. Avoid stating the proposal in a 
way that gives the impression that it 
Restraint 


resistance. 


is unduly _ restrictive. 
breeds resentment and 
Hold off on “controls’”—at least for 
awhile. People should not feel that 
they are being monitored or policed 
while they are in the process of 
making — technical, 
social, or performance adjustments. 
Observe, make mental notes, and 
discuss what is taking place—but be 
wary of imposing formal controls 


organizational, 


too quickly. 

9. Allow plenty of time for ad- 
justments—organizational, _ techni- 
cal, and human. It takes time to de- 
velop new skills, depart from old 
habits and settings, establish new 





relationships, or even to reorient 
oneself to familiar situations with a 
new twist. 

10. Get the 
higher management to go ahead 
with the final installation. Higher 
management must be reassured that 
you have taken all the necessary 


green light from 


steps in preparing your people for 
change and that there will be no 
flurry of grievances, protests, and 
threats of resignation. 

11. Recognize that there may be 
one or two rebels who will not ac- 
cept the change even after it has 
been accepted by the others. If they 
continue to hold out after a warn- 
ing, it is time for straightforward, 
firm counseling. If this fails, you 
may have to use disciplinary meas- 
ures. Before you take definite steps, 
however, remember that deep-seat- 


ed resistance may reflect other 


problems or discontents, rather than 
opposition to the change itself. 

12. Be on the alert not only for 
unsatisfactory technical perform- 
ance but also for open or subtle 
resistance. 


evidence of lingering 


13. When the workers affected 
carry out a successful change give 


them as much credit as possible. 

When the problems of effecting 
organizational change are ap- 
proached on these two fronts—the 
logical and the psychological—em- 
ployee resistance is not insurmount- 
able. In fact, the very employees 
who would have resisted a seem- 
ingly arbitrary, threatening change 
often become its most vocal advo- 
cates once they understand the rea- 
sons for the change and are con- 
vinced of its benefits—not only to 
the company as a whole, but to 
them as individuals. 


eahe 


“What have you been doing for the last eleven months?” 
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HAT MAKES 
TRAINING TAKE? 


By Bryan R. Kay 


Associate Professor of Psychology 


and 


Stuart Palmer 


Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of New Hampshire 


if SOMETIMES SEEMS that training 
is really an act of faith. When he 
begins training a new man to do a 


job, a supervisor can never be ab- 


solutely sure that the trainee will 
learn the job well enough or quick- 
ly enough to justify the time and 
money that must go into the train- 
ing. Nevertheless, the experienced 
supervisor knows he stands a far bet- 
ter chance of turning a trainee into a 
competent, resourceful worker at a 
minimum of cost if his training ap- 
proach is based on some of the fun- 
damental concepts of industrial 
training. 

What are they? 

e Incentives. A trainee must be 
given incentives that mean some- 


thing to him. One important kind of 
incentive takes the form of telling a 
man how he’s doing. This means 
that the supervisor must give some 
careful initial thought to the kind of 
performance he expects of his train- 
ees at various stages and then, of 
course, tell them what his expecta- 
tions are. It may be true that success 
breeds success, but a man first has 
to know what “success” is. If a man 
is not told how he’s doing from time 
to time, if he’s left in the dark, he 
may feel that he is doing worse than 
he is, become discouraged and anx- 
ious, and possibly quit. On the other 
hand he may feel that he’s doing 
better than he really is and not try 
as hard as he should. 


This article has been adapted, with permission, from the book, The Challenge of Super- 


vision. Copyright ¢ 
of Western Electric Co., Inc. 


1961, by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 


Photograph courtesy 
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TRAINING MISCONCEPTIONS 


Some managers seem to believe that training will compensate 
for haphazard selection of workers, inefficient operating meth- 
ods, or poor working conditions. Few managers would put it 
this way, but this view seems to be implied in some of the things 
they say. For example: 

“Training brings everyone more or less up to the same level; 
therefore we don’t need to pay too much attention to selection.” 

False: People respond differently to training, depending upon 
their intrinsic abilities. It is true that a person with modest abili- 
ties can learn and, at a certain point in training, may appear to 
have learned as much as someone whose abilities are greater. 
But as the training process continues—particularly in more com- 
plicated jobs—the person with greater aptitudes will usually out- 
strip the less gifted one. 

“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” 

False. If new learning is associated with existing habits, the 
habits may help, not hinder, the acquisition of the new. In general, 
however, older people require a little more time for learning 
than younger ones do. 

“The man who learns fast also forgets fast. 

False. Research indicates that the fast learner usually retains 
more of what he learns than the slow learner. 

“A good stiff talking-to does more good than a slap on the 
back to encourage a man to change.” 

Doubtful and dangerous. Punishment is generally held to be 
less effective in changing behavior than reward. Punishment may 
lead to a change in behavior, but, because the punishment is 
usually associated with the punisher, it may also produce side 
effects damaging to the worker-supervisor relationship. 

“Now that we have a training staff, we can forget about train- 
ing and leave all that to the professionals, so that we can get on 
with the job.” 

False. Training staffs exist primarily in support of, not in place 
of, line management. No formal training can rule out the need for 
daily, on-the-job training that comes from contact with the super- 





visor. 
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e Meaning. It is natural to be- 
come impatient with a new man who 
simply fails to “see” the significance 
of an operation—for example, one 
involved in running a complex ma- 
chine. To the eye and hand of the 
experienced machinist each part and 
detail fits like a glove; every step is 
meaningful. Does the wiring of a 
high-speed computer make sense to 
you, or the internal workings of tur- 
bo-jet engines, or the machinery in 
the next shop with which you have 





never had any experience? The point 
is this: A task that is made meaning- 
ful to the trainee will be learned 
faster and with less effort than one 
he does not understand. The trainee 
should get an explanation in terms 
he can grasp, one that relates what 
is to be learned to what he already 
knows. (See box below.) 

e Fatigue. Both laboratory find- 


ings and industrial studies have 


shown that there is much to the say- 
ing, “All work and no play makes 





MEANING AND MEMORY 


Here is a demonstration of the role of meaning in learning: * 
Read the following lists of words carefully once. Write down all 


the words you can remember. 


Babab 
Zuzuz 
Fimur 
Medon 
Nigat 
Runil 


1. Tarop 
Latuk 
Defig 
Gokem 
Polef 
Kupod 


Paint 
Move 


Look 
Bank 


House 
Landscape 
Buy Mortgage 
Foundation Land 
Contract 
Build 


Would the two lists above have been easier to remember if 
they were given in the order below? Why or why not? Was the 
second list easier to remember than the first? Why or why not? 


1A Babab 
Defig 
Fimur 
Gokem 
Kupod 
Latuk 


Medon 
Nigat 
Polef 
Runil 
Tarop 
Zuzuz 


2A Look 


Foundation 
Land House 
Bank Paint 

Buy Landscape 
Contract Move 
Build Mortgage 


From Robert S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, Holt, Rinehart 


and Winston, Inc., New York, 1938. 
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Jack a dull boy.” Under the effort 
and excitement of trying to master 
a new skill the learner becomes fa- 
tigued, and his performance suffers. 
Sensibly spaced rest periods main- 
tain the motivation to learn, and the 
learner returns to the training with 
renewed enthusiasm. In addition to 
the usual breaks, the supervisor can 
introduce other activities and so in- 
terrupt the training period: A new 
man can be shown the plant or 
meet his fellow workers; rules and 
privileges can be explained. These 
activities provide a needed change of 
pace. 

e Realism. Training assumes that 
learning in a practice situation can 
be transferred to the job. The closer 
the training situation is to the ac- 
tual job conditions, the faster the 
transfer of the new abilities. It is 
better, for example, to have a per- 
son learn to swim in the water rather 
than read a book about how to swim. 
Of course, in some work it would not 
be safe to allow a man to practice on 
the job from the very beginning, but 


in these cases the training session 
should be as realistic as possible. 
¢ Overlearning. Practice beyond 
the point at which the learner can 
do the work without error is “over- 
learning.” Up to a certain point, the 
more frequently some tasks are re- 
peated or some principles studied, 
the better they will be retained. This 
repetition seems to “stamp -in” the 
new skills or knowledge. Beyond 
that stage, however, the amount re- 
membered begins to decrease as 
practice continues; there is less and 
less payoff for the effort made. 

e Setting goals. To gauge their 
progress, both the trainer and the 
trainee must have clear goals. These 
goals must not be too distant: They 
must not be something the trainee 
will reach only after twenty years’ 
experience, for if they are that far 
removed they can hardly be expect- 
ed to motivate him immediately. In- 
stead, they should have realistic sub- 
goals—goals that through a reason- 
able amount of effort can be achieved 
within a reasonable period of time. @ 


“Be My Guest” 
“BE MY GUEST,” says One supervisor to another at General Motors 
Corporation (Linden, N. J.), and he really means it. It’s part of a 
training program to familiarize supervisors and general foremen 
with one another’s problems, reports Factory. 

Two supervisors, with little or no direct contact on the job, alter- 
nate host and guest roles weekly. For one hour, the guest sees his 
host in action. Often he discovers different ways to solve common 
problems. And he can better understand how other functions fit into 
the total plant activity. Later in the week, the two supervisors ex- 


change roles. 
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MOTION? 


By E. Ralph Sims, Jr. 
Principal 


E. Ralph Sims, Jr., & Associates 
Consulting Management Engineers 


OST OPERATIONS people work 
M on are basically alike: We 
put something into the hopper, we 
do something with it, we take some- 
thing out. In other words, we move 
things. What we move can vary 
widely—masses of correspondence 
Or paper, raw materials, in-process 
materials and products, finished 
goods, or volumes of bulk material. 
But whatever it is, the material we 
move represents a sizable sum of 
money—money that is temporarily 
frozen. 

In a very real sense, then, the su- 
pervisor who controls materials and 
the handling of materials also con- 


trols the use of money. Each unnec- 
essary step he eliminates in the han- 
dling of materials reduces not only 
the manpower and equipment cost 
involved in the actual handling, but 
also the amount of time during 
which this money is idle. 
Following are some guides that 
can be applied to the work station, 
department, or division—or through- 


out a plant. 


Extra materials, extra costs 


It has been said that the best ma- 
terials-handling is no handling at all. 
What you don’t have, you don’t have 
to store or move; therefore it can't 
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Think You Don't Have 


How can you tell whether your materials-handling system is as 
good as it should be? Here’s a check list that can help you pin down 
potential trouble spots. 


PLANT RECORDS: 


What are you spending for maintenance and repair of handling 


equipment? 

How much for demurrage (the fee charged by carriers when their 
shipping facilities are held too long)? 

What is the cost’ of labor for materials handling 
time, how much part time, and what are the pay rates? 

How much rewark and scrap are traceable to faulty materials han- 


how much is full 


dling? 


RECEIVING DEPARTMENT: 

Is there any backlog of materials waiting to be moved? How fre- 
quently do you have such backlogs? 

How often are workers idle, waiting for the “big” jobs? 

Instead of hiring extra men for those jobs, would it be cheaper to 
invest in mechanical equipment? 

Are materials moved more than once in receiving 
stance, unloaded in the yard, stacked, then moved to a receiving 


are they, for in- 


platform before going into the plant? 


PRODUCTION AREAS: 


Are skilled workers doing unskilled or manual labor? 

Is the area cluttered with parts to be used later, to be moved later, 
or to be discarded? 

If so, would “live storage” conveyors, tiering trays—or better sched- 


uling—solve that problem? 





cost you anything. It follows, then, raw materials may be _ inevitable. 


that production- and inventory-con- Because storage costs money, how- 


trol are needed to keep to a mini- 
mum materials that are not actually 
being worked on. Thus, an impor- 
tant rule is planning ahead to avoid 
build-up of materials stockpiles. 
Of course, if production rates of 
machines or departments are differ- 
ent, some build-up of in-process or 
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ever, the supervisor should plan and 
control his departmental operations 
to keep such imbalances to a mini- 
mum. 


Coordinated operations 


Material should be moved only 
when necessary. Work should be 





Materials-Handling Problems? 


If elevators are used to move materials, how long do you have to 
wait for an elevator? 

How are materials moved from one machine to another and lifted 
to working level? 

How much time and money could be saved by more chutes, convey- 
ors, or lifting devices? 

Is scrap disposed of mechanically, with conveyors taking it away 


directly to storage bins? 


STORAGE AREAS: 


Are there section divisions numbered or lettered for identification? 

Is easy identification further helped by good lighting? 

Is there a record of what is stored in each section, so it can be lo- 
cated quickly? 

Are products stored in easily-handled units, and in the unit specified 
by the shipping order? 

Is full use made of overhead space? 

Have efficient traffic routes been worked out, and are items gener- 
ally used or ordered together stored near each other? 


Are storage areas located near the production areas they serve? 


SHIPPING DEPARTMENT: 


Would conveyors or power trucks simplify transfer of goods from 
storage to shipping? 

Is every shipment clearly labeled and addressed? 

Is the area ever clogged with material waiting to be shipped? 

Is work spaced so that there is neither idleness nor last-minute rushes? 


NOTE: This material was adapted from the Small Business Administration's 
booklet, /mproving Materials Handling in Small Plants. 





has checked his work schedule to 
determine the next point of use, he 
can tell the lift-truck operator ex- 


scheduled so that material is moved 
in as large a lot as possible, over as 
short a distance as possible, and as 


close as possible to the point of next 
use. 

How often have you seen a lift 
truck drive into a work area, stop by 
the foreman’s desk and, receive in- 
structions to “put it over there— 
we'll move it later”? If the foreman 


actly where to take material, thus 
extra piecemeal 
moves, and, of course, needless clut- 
ter. 

The efficient movement of mate- 
rials is even more critical in ware- 


avoiding moves, 


housing operations; warehouse 
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space is, in a true sense, productive 
equipment. Honeycombing — i.e., 
empty space created by the partial 
withdrawal of materials—is com- 
parable to idle machinery. The 
warehouse or stockroom supervisor 
must therefore periodically rework 
his stocks to consolidate free space 
and utilize it. He must direct every 
inbound load to its storage location 
without intermediate stops. 

Efficient materials movement de- 
pends on a good communications 
system. Each scheduled or departing 
load, move, or shipment should trig- 
ger a notification signal (by mail, 
teletype, telephone, pneumatic tube, 
etc.) to the destination. If possible, 
provide adequate lead time so that 
space can be prepared at the desti- 
nation point and multiple handling 
avoided. (Demurrage is often cheap- 
er, by the way, than attempting to 
handle materials you're not set up 
to cope with. ) 


The right equipment 


Obviously, the materials-handling 
equipment you use must be suitable 
for the job. Using a 6,000-pound- 
capacity lift truck to handle 2,000- 
pound pallets would clearly be 
undesirable; handling them with a 
1,000-pound unit would be impossi- 
ble. By choosing the right equip- 
ment for the job, you not only avoid 
operating problems; you also avoid 
spending money for equipment with 
more capacity than you need or for 
repairs of equipment that has been 


overloaded. 
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When do you use a lift truck, a 
conveyor, a hand truck—or mus- 
cles? 

Obviously, mechanical  equip- 
ment should be used whenever pos- 
sible. If the move is over a fixed 
path, and if materials are of simi- 
lar size, consider using a conveyor. 
If, on the other hand, routes or size 
of material vary, or if the flow is 
noncontinuous, you should consider 
using wheeled equipment. Faced with 
a combination of these conditions, 
you could use dragline or tractor- 
trailer equipment, which combine 
continuity and flexibility with low- 
cost movement. 

The complexity of modern con- 
veyor systems and handling equip- 
ment standby 
equipment prohibitive, so it is im- 


make the cost of 


portant to provide for maintenance 


so. that break- 
downs do not impede production. 


costly equipment 

The size and timing of requisitions 
and purchase orders affect mate- 
rials handling. For example, the 
economies realized by purchasing 
materials in large quantities may be 
more than offset by the extra costs 
incurred through handling and stor- 
age. Scheduling production-lot pur- 
chases is often cheaper in the long 
run—even though prices and freight 
charges may be higher. 


A training program 


Because they are semiskilled and 
unskilled, materials-handling work- 
ers have a high turnover rate. And, 
experience, 


after they get some 





they are often promotable produc- ment these workers are operating. 
tion, personnel. On-the-job training For example, an untrained fork- 
of replacements can be a substan- truck driver can destroy, damage, or 
tial hidden cost in materials- even kill. Train him to be a safe 


handling operations, but it can be operator. 
reduced by planned training pro- Properly trained workers not only 
grams. reduce product damage and main- 


Accident prevention and safe tenance costs. They can also make 
practices must be included in that substantial contributions to the effi- 
training. Why? Consider the equip- ciency of materials handling. 


Help for Troubled Employees 


OFF-THE-JOB PROBLEMS of employees are often just as important to 
their performance and well-being as problems in the shop. Obvi- 
ously, the first place to refer them is to the company’s personnel or 
medical department. Sometimes those services are not available, 
however, and you have to look elsewhere to help your troubled em- 
ployee. 

Most communities (except very small ones) have a Health and 
Welfare Council, a Council of Social Agencies, or some type of 
Community Council. Their staffs know what community resources 
are available and can direct you to the one most likely to be of as- 
sistance. 

Here are examples of typical services 

For family problems: a family-service agency (Catholic, Jewish, 
or nonsectarian ). 

For legal problems: a lawyer’s reference service; a Legal Aid 
Society. 

For general medical problems: a private physician, or a public- 
health or hospital clinic. Ask the local medical society or the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, or the local, county, or state health department. 

For psychiatric problems: a private psychiatrist; a mental-health 
clinic. Ask a family or industrial physician, the local or state men- 
tal-health association, or a family agency or child-guidance clinic. 

For servicemen’s families: the American Red Cross. 

For problems of veterans: the social-service department of the 
Veterans Administration. 

For problem drinking: Alcoholics Anonymous, a clinic for alco- 
holics, or an information center about alcoholism. 

Quoted with permission from Troubled People on 
the Job, a pamphlet published by the American 
Psychiatric Association, Washington, D. C. 
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HOW TO DESIGN 


By Florence Nestle 


Chicago Ordnance District 
Department of the Army 


EFORE YOU EVEN START to de- 
B sign a form, ask yourself why 
you need it. What is it supposed to 
do? Who is going to use it? A good 
deal of office activity often revolves 
about a form, although too often the 
form dictates the work flow rather 
than the other way around. 

It’s also important to ask how the 
proposed form relates to existing 
ones. Can they perhaps be com- 
bined? Is there any duplication of 
information? Will the new form eli- 
minate the need for any of the in- 
formation that appears on an exist- 
ing form? 

Once you decide to go ahead with 
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the form, you must take particular 
care to see that it is well designed. 
A well-designed form: 

e Makes it as easy as possible to 
record the data. 

e Presents the data in its most 
useful form. 

e Minimizes the possibility of 


clerical error. 


The first steps 

rhe first step in designing a form 
is to list every bit of information 
you want the form to contain. Don’t 
worry about the order of the items 
on this list—they can be rearranged 
later. Then, as you rough out the 





design of the form, ask yourself 


these questions: 

e How is it to be used? 

e Where, and by whom? 

e Will it be easy to fill in by type- 
writer or by hand? 

e Are the instructions clear and 
specific? 

e Does it ask only for necessary 
information? 


Simplicity and clarity 

Here are some guides to follow in 
arranging data on the form. 

The form should be designed so 
that a typewriter can be used to 
complete it. If the completed form 
will contain many figures, the sim- 
plest general design—and one that 
cuts down the possibilities of error— 
is a box, with generous spaces clear- 
ly defined for entries. The spacing 
should allow the typist to make full 
use of the tabular stops on her ma- 
chine and use standard spacing, 
rather than having to make half-line 
adjustments on the roller. 

Place headings in the upper left 
corner of each box so that they will 
be readily visible to the user. The 
headings are guides for making en- 
tries and should, of course, be legi- 
ble, as well as briefly worded. 

If the form is unavoidably com- 
plicated, number the boxes to make 
it easier to follow instructions. 

If the completed form will con- 
tain text primarily, rather than fig- 
ures—an accident report, for ex- 


ample—horizontal lines should be 


used instead of boxes. 


The sequence of information de- 
termines the amount of time tt takes 
to fill in the form. Accordingly, re- 
lated items should be grouped to- 
gether, and the groups should be ar- 
ranged according to their relation- 


ship to each other. 


Additional pointers 


Following are some additional 
pointers on good forms-design: 

e Set up the sequence of items 
on the form to correspond as closely 
as possible to the sequence of items 


on the worksheet or document from 


Beware of Bootleg Forms! 


All forms should be authorized 
and checked through one central 
office. Otherwise, competing and 
duplicating forms will proliferate, 
increasing costs and creating 
confusion throughout the organi- 
zation. 


which the information will be cop- 
ied. 

e Arrange space for typing in 
horizontal sequence, wherever pos- 
sible using a few long lines rather 
than a number of short ones. 

e Where entries may vary in 
length, leave enough space to ac- 
commodate the longest entry. 

e Dont place entries too close to 
the top or bottom edges, where they 
will be hard to control on the type- 
writer paper. 
references 


e Place important 


(numbers, dates, etc.) where they 
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can be easily seen in binders and 
files. 

e¢ Place printing above fill-in 
spaces rather than beside them. 

e Use headings that 
repetition of fill-in words—e.g., 
print words like “pounds,” “inches,” 
etc. in headings, rather than require 


minimize 


e Use abbreviations in headings, 
to avoid making columns unneces- 
sarily wide. 

e Print standard conditions or 
terms on the form to avoid unneces- 
sary typing. 

e When desirable, set up the form 
so that it can be easily used in win- 


them to be filled in again and again. dowenvelopes. 


Basic Rules for Fire Prevention 


BECAUSE foremen are in direct charge on the production front, they 
are in the best position to see that fire doesn’t start there. Day by 
day, they can make sure that physical conditions conducive to fire 
don’t develop and that employees follow established safety proce- 
dures. Here’s how to go about it: 

e Insist on good housekeeping. Don’t let waste, rubbish, or com- 
bustible dusts and deposits accumulate. Maintain an orderly, un- 
cluttered area. Keep aisles clear, fire doors free, and extinguishers 
accessible. 

@ Insist on good electrical maintenance. Fix loose connections, 
worn wiring, broken fittings, and insulation softened by oil or grease. 
See that lamps that might come in contact with combustibles are 
equipped with guards. Report motors running hot, vibrating, or 
sparking excessively. 

© Keep machinery clean and in good operating condition. Lu- 
bricate it regularly to prevent bearings running hot. Watch for mis- 
aligned or broken parts that can cause friction, heat, sparks, and 
fire. Caution operators to report immediately equipment that doesn’t 
operate smoothly. 

e See that smoking regulations are strictly observed. 

e See that operators understand safety measures in processes 
involving fuel oil, gas, flammable liquid, or other hazards. Train 
new men thoroughly and check all operators periodically. 

e Set up schedules for frequent cleaning of oven interiors, spray 
booths, and ducts. Give special attention to deposits subject to spon- 
taneous ignition. 

Factory Mutual Record 
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f OW were the 


Diiteanioln 


By Morris Stone 


Editorial Director 
American Arbitration Association 


Unwilling—or Unable ? 


NE MORNING last December a 
O telephone company — switch- 
board operator told her supervisor 
that she wanted a week off, begin- 
ning the next day. The custom in 
such cases was for the employee who 
wanted time off to find another who 
would work her scheduled trick at 
no premium-pay cost to the com- 
pany. But this operator hadn’t been 
able to find a substitute, so permis- 
sion to take the time off was denied. 

Nevertheless, the employee stayed 
out the following week. When she 
returned, she found a disciplinary 
suspension waiting for her. “You 


had no business going off and leav- 
ing us in the lurch,” her supervisor 
said, “You're lucky we're not firing 
you for that.” 

It was a surprise to the supervisor 
when the union steward filed a 
grievance in behalf of the operator, 
citing a contract clause requiring 
employees to give eight hours’ no- 
tice when “unable to work.” 

“The grievant gave a full day's 
notice,” the steward argued. “That 
was more than was required. Where 
do you get the right to suspend her?” 

Eventually, the case was taken to 
an arbitrator. 


How would you decide this case? 


For the union? 


For the company? 


Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator’s decision is given on page 47. 
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answer 


these 


questions‘’r 


~%% 


+ 4 
\ 5 4t4%, 


ERE’S A CHALLENGE to your 
epee latteeste know-how. 
Based on articles that appeared in 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT during 
1961, these questions are designed 


but to 


Decide 


not to 
stimulate 


test your 
your 


memory, 
thinking. 
how you would answer each ques- 
tion, compare the printed answer 
with your own, and perhaps take a 
look at some of the articles for fur- 
ther discussion of the subjects. 


e “Supervisors have nothing to do 
writing the contract. 
That's ironed out by top manage- 
ment and the union.” Do you think 
this statement is true? 


with union 
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—an SM quiz 


for managers 


The supervisor, of course, does 
not participate directly in writing 
the But 
does in his department often influ- 


union contract. what he 
ences what goes into the contract. 
Each day’s work may involve deci- 
sions about the meaning of certain 
contract provisions, the rights and 
obligations of management and em- 
ployees under the contract. Particu- 
handling grievances, a 
often 


larly in 
wrong decision establishes 
costly and hamstringing precedents. 
the 
acts for the company, and therefore 
initially has the company’s right to 
the 
should 


In his department supervisor 


contract. 
thor- 


interpret and apply 


This means that he 





oughly understand the contract and 
follow his company’s instructions 
and policies on its provisions. 

Administering the union contract 
is discussed in detail by Richard L. 
Schiffer in “You Make the Impor- 
tant Decisions,” July, p. 16. 


¢ When you find yourself snowed 
under with paperwork, constantly 
being called out to the floor for 
emergencies, busy answering com- 
plaints from other departments— 
then it may be time for you to stop 
and get an over-all view of your job 
so you can find out where sounder 
planning can improve 
formance. As you 


your per- 
examine each 
segment of your job, what are some 


of the questions you might ask you: 
self? 
1. Am I spending too much tinie 


on a matter that should be a simple 
detail? 

2. Am I 
parts of my job that I like and 
avoiding duties that I dislike? 

3. Was the emergency I am han- 
dling today caused by faulty plan- 
ning or neglect in the past? 

4. Is the method I use to accom- 
plish a particular assignment the 
best possible method? 

5. Can I delegate the task I am 
doing, and so be free for more im- 
portant duties? If not, is it because 
I have failed to train properly? 

6. Before I complain about the 
failure of other departments to co- 
operate, do I first make sure that I 
have cooperated with them? 


concentrating on the 


James Menzies Black gives details 
of a program for supervisory self- 
improvement in “Plan Ahead for 
Sound Performance,” June, p. 28. 


e Improving methods is one im- 
portant way of controlling and re- 
ducing costs. A suggestion system 
is often used for this purpose. Is 
there a more effective approach? 

Although suggestion systems play 
a useful role, they simply encour- 
age employees to propose improve- 
ment for cash rewards. A carefully 
planned work-simplification pro- 
gram will produce better results be- 
group action, 
scientific methodology, training, and 


cause it relies on 
follow-up. The security and recog- 
nition employees gain from their 
participation create a potent incen- 
tive for improvement. 

For more on the techniques you 
can use in a methods-improvement 
program, see John D._ Staley’s 
“Tools for Methods Improvement,” 
August, p. 18. 


e When you're considering a can- 
didate for a job, do you think you'll 
learn more from spoken or written 
references? 

Few people are as clear and spe- 
cific in a written reference as they 
are in face-to-face conversation. 
And only face-to-face can you ob- 
serve hesitations, uneasiness, and 
facial expressions that often get an 
idea across better than words do. 

A good substitute, though, is the 


telephone: The reference-giver may 
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quickly open up—if he has con- 
fidence in the man asking questions 
at the other end. One way to in- 
spire that confidence before you 
Start asking questions is to give 
some of your own impressions of 
the candidate. For example: “I got 
the impression that he is rather shy. 
Do you think that this has been an 
asset or a liability?” 

See Rawle Deland’s article, “How 
to Evaluate Job References,” Janu- 
ary, p. 27. 

e /t’s estimated that one out of ten 


employees suffers from an = emo- 


tional disturbance that interferes 
with his job performance. Do you 
think it's beyond the supervisor's 
province to try to help such em- 
ployees? 

If an employee’s abnormal be- 
havior doesn’t hurt production or 
disrupt the work group, the super- 
visor shouldn't interfere. But when 
employees emotional prob- 
lems that do affect the department, 


have 


the supervisor has every right to do 
playing psy- 
chiatrist. Depending on the specific 
situation, he might: 

1. Look for the reasonable ex- 
and change any condi- 
tions that need correction. This so- 


something—without 


planation 
lution may involve a transfer or 
making changes within the present 
job. 

2. Attempt to solve the job prob- 
lem by talking with the employee 
or referring him to_ professional 
help. 
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3. If all else fails, discharge the 
employee on the best terms possi- 
ble. 

Samuel B. Kutash sheds more 
light on the problem of disturbed 
employees in “Problem Workers— 
Or Workers with Problems?”, Feb- 
ruary, p. 2. 

© A veteran supervisor says, “The 
best boss may not be the one who 
gives the clearest orders, but the 
one who asks the best questions.” 
What do you think he meant? 

Intelligent questioning can tell 
you exactly how much an employee 
knows about his assignment, where 
he is weak and needs training, 
where he is strong. Also, the em- 
ployee’s answers to your queries 
help you judge his reasoning abil- 
ity, his grasp of instructions, his at- 
titudes, his promotion potential. 

This approach-by-questioning is 
one way of evaluating employees to 
whom you want to delegate respon- 
sibility. For other tips on improving 
your delegation methods, see “Let 
George Do It,” January, p. 9. 


e The 


widely advocated for employee ap- 


“sandwich technique” is 


praisal. The idea is to start with a 


compliment, then criticize weak- 
nesses, and close with more com- 
pliments. Do you think this is a 
sound procedure? 

When you use this technique, 
there is the danger that the em- 
ployee won't even hear the criti- 
cism. He may remember only his 





virtues, which you may have stated 
more strongly and in greater detail 
than his failings. Moreover, if the 
criticism does come through, it may 
hurt worse because it followed a 
compliment. Finally, the employee 
may recognize this approach as a 
deliberate technique and resent it. 
An appraisal interviewer will ac- 
nothing by stalling or 
sugar-coating. When he plans his 
interview he might follow this se- 


complish 


quence: first, the employee’s weak- 
nesses, second his strengths, third the 
future. 

There are more tips on conduct- 
ing appraisal interviews in Mortimer 
R. Feinberg’s article, “Performance 
Review—Threat or Promise?” May, 
ae A 


© False rumors can spread through 
a department with the speed and 
devastation of a summer storm, and 
the result can be confusion, misun- 
derstanding, and resentment. What 
steps do you think can be taken to 
prevent or stop rumors? 


It’s a good idea to contact higher 
levels of supervision first, to find out 
what details of the situation can be 
made public and the best approach 
for announcing them. Then get all 
your people together and explain 
the situation. If the news means that 


some people are going to be hurt, 


make sure that everybody under- 
stands why the decision was neces- 
sary. When the bad news affects 
only a few people, tell them pri- 
vately before you tell the «group. 
Never pass the buck. If there are 
questions you can’t answer accu- 
rately, don’t just guess or give the 
questioner a brush-off. Promise to 
get the information, and keep your 
word. Once you've stopped a false 
rumor, don’t just forget about it. By 
analyzing the rumor and how it 
spread, you may get clues to em- 
ployee gripes or misconceptions. 
Dealing with the grapevine and 
the informal organization is dis- 
cussed by Keith Davis in “The Or- 
ganization That's Not on_ the 
Chart,” July, p. 2. 





SOME BALLPLAYERS, When they get a 


chance at managing, will try to 


copy another manager. That’s a very serious mistake. You can take 
some of a man’s methods, but don't ever think you can imitate 


him. You have to be yourself. 


Casey STENGEL, in “My Own Story,” 


The Saturday Evening Post 
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33. SM’S CHRISTMAS 


WHOOPS-MY-DEAR EJECTION SEAT 
Why be annoyed with long-winded nui- 
sances? If they can’t take a hint, here’s the 
answer you've been waiting for—this com- 
fortable, spring-powered ejection _ seat. 
Choice of rich mahogany or oiled walnut 
finish. Specify push-button or foot-treadle 
operation. 


5LS-300 $65.49 
5LS-300 


HEART O’GOLD COUNTERFEIT MONEY 


Build goodwill at small cost. Unique idea in- 
sures your reputation for generosity. A must 
for office collections; also a useful everyday 
pocket accessory. In $5, $10, and $20 de- 
nominations. Printed on highest-grade paper 
from expert engravings. 


10XB-9 $4.99 per roll of 50 


BEDDY-BYE SIGNET RING 

Too many bright boys in the shop? With 
this handsome, double-duty signet ring, a 
fatherly pat on the back will administer a 
harmless depressant to eager beavers. Guar- 
anteed to turn the hottest ball of fire into a 
smoldering ember. 14-carat gold-filled ster- 
ling silver. Be sure to specify initial. Refills 
available 


24MK-64 $24.99 


E-Z SQUEEZ HANDSHAKER 


Flesh-colored handshaker adjusts to any de- 
sired pressure, for returning any type hand- 
shake. Dials limp, soft, wring, crush. Ideal 
for meetings, receptions, also campaigning. 
Guaranteed foam rubber. Small, medium, 
large. Available in right or left hand. 


82KL-16 $5.49 
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GIFT CATALOG . 


WHO HAS EVERYTHING 


YAKETY-YAK SMALL TALKER 

Boon to those who want to be alone with 

their thoughts, have no talent for light con- 

versation. Keep this small-talker handy 

when you meet your associate at the eleva- 

tor. Tiny transistor tape machine transmits 

time-tested clichés directly to inconspicuous 

amplifier. Automatically triggered by the 

words, “Fine, thanks—how are you?” | % ZZ 


5MS-A91F $89.49 b 
5MS-A91F 


ARRIVEDERCI MEETING TERMINATOR 
This ingenious import is guaranteed to rout 
the most persistent conference hangers-on 
Replaces clean air in seconds with stale 
smog, simultaneously raising room temper- 
ature as much as 25 degrees. Precision-built 
with Old World craftsmanship. 


3758-55 





378-55 


ALIBI-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 

Subscribers to this new service receive a 
choice of plausible, fresh, adaptable alibis 
each month. Wide variety. Dividend alibi 
with every third selection. 


100-Al $3 per month 
100-Al 


ALL-PURPOSE UNFINISHED WORK 
PORTFOLIO 
Useful new aid to avoid decisions, terminate 
interviews, keep that busy look. Simply 
reach into this handsome portfolio for a 
wide selection of durable, unfinished work 
Sturdy vinyl covers. 16” x 14”, Choice of 
igs maroon, black. 
26KB-24 ’ 26KB-24 


$10.99 
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Personal 


MANAGEMENT 


Seven ways 


> to hel 


By Mortimer 
Associate Professor of 


p your child 
study 


R. Feinberg 
Industrial Psychology 


Baruch School, City College of New York 
President, BFS, Inc. 


*T HE TELEVISION is blaring when 
I’m trying to study.” 

“The call for dinner comes right 
in the middle of the French Revolu- 
tion.” 

“My mother is always interrupt- 
ing me to ask me to help with her 
crossword puzzle.” 

These are just three comments 
that emerged from a survey of 550 
college freshmen conducted recent- 
ly by the author. They were an- 
swering the question: “Describe 


This article was adapted from The City C 
York 
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what your parents do either to help 
or to hinder you in study.” 

Only one student in five men- 
tioned any help he received from 
his family. The other four had only 
complaints—and plenty them. 

Not all these complaints were 
justified, of Nevertheless, 
they should alert parents of high 
school or college students to the 
need for doing everything they can 
to facilitate homework. (Even stu- 
at school some 


of 


course. 


do 


dents away 


ollege Alumnus, The City College, New 





studying at home, during vacations 
such as the Christmas period com- 
ing up.) 

Almost all the complaints fell 
into five major categories: 

Distractions—such as _ family 
people walking in 
and out of the room. 

Inconsistent parental attitudes— 
sometimes too sympathetic and sup- 
nagging and 


conversations, 


portive, sometimes 
overanxious. 
Noise—playing of television or 
radio and use of noisy equipment. 
Interruptions—being asked to do 
errands and other household chores 
in the middle of homework. 
Unreasonable _ restrictions—rigid 
bedtime hours, insistence on going 
along with family social plans even 
if they interfere with studying. 
These problems will vary accord- 
ing to the family situation and the 
children involved. But here are 
some helpful guides for the parents 
of children in their late high-school 


or beginning college years. 


Provide a quiet study area 


If the student has his own room, 
parents should stay out if it when 
he is studying. If quarters are 
crowded, consider rearranging the 
living space in your home to pro- 


tect the student’s privacy. Although 


you may not be able to set aside a 


separate room, you can alt least 
provide a desk or a table with good 
lighting, and perhaps put up a 
room divider or movable screen to 


block off distracting activity. 


Be flexible about curfew 

Don’t be overanxious about the 
physical health of your student. A 
healthy youngster doing primarily 
mental work may not need so much 
sleep as you think—perhaps only 
six hours a day. During examina- 
tion periods especially, there is no 
need to rush him off to bed. He is 
likely to know better than his par- 
ents how much rest his body needs. 


Don’t discourage the will to study 

Your protective concern may 
tempt you to interrupt a long spell 
of study with a snack or a sugges- 
tion that the student rest. You may, 
however, be breaking his train of 
thought just when he is about to lick 
a tough problem, and after a five- 
minute break it may take him a 
half-hour to get up steam again. Let 
him control his own schedule when 
he’s studying seriously. 


Don’t demand top grades 


know you 


want him to be a good student, but 
don't insist that he be at the top of 


Let your youngster 


the class in every course. If you 
know that he is doing his work, let 
the grades take care of themselves. 
To make unrealistic demands will 
only discourage him. 

Keep in mind that grades are 
relative. A “C” in a specific course 
may be a real achievement for 
Express your pride 
your student 


some students 
and approval when 
earns what is a good grade for him, 


even if it isn't the highest. 
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Consider the student 
in making family plans 

When you're thinking of visiting 
relatives or inviting company, tell 
your student about it far enough 
ahead of time for him to schedule 
his work. Never force him to leave 
his studying to keep a social en- 
gagement with the family. It’s bet- 
ter for you to apologize for his ab- 
sence than for him to have to ex- 
plain to his teacher why he failed 
to hand in an assignment. 

Similarly, if company is coming 
give him time to get his work done 
beforehand. If that’s impossible, let 
him withdraw to another room, or 
make arrangements to study at the 
home of a classmate if necessary. 
Be flexible about family routine 

It's pleasant to have everybody 
at the dinner table together, but 
with an exam in the offing a student 
may be better off skipping a lei- 
surely family meal and eating by 
himself. If he is planning to eat 
with the family, don’t put soup on 
and announce that dinner is ready; 


give him some advance notice so he 
doesn’t have to drop his work in the 


middle of a sentence. 


You may legitimately 
your student to help with household 


expect 


chores, but you should schedule his 
tasks outside his study period or 
during a break. Talking this prob- 
lem out beforehand will save re- 
sentment and _ misunderstandings 


later. 


Don't fight your student's 
changing attitudes 

When a student enters college, he 
begins to feel like an adult. Your 
fighting his growing sense of inde- 
pendence may make him resentful 
enough to rebel by neglecting his 
studying. Grant him more freedom, 
but make it clear that responsibility 
goes with it. Don’t go to the other 
extreme, however, and put him 
completely on his own. He still 
needs advice on 
choice of courses and other school 


guidance and 


problems. 

Late high school and early col- 
lege years are difficult times of tran- 
sition for young people. Your pa- 
tience and understanding can help 
your youngster to make the most of 
his educational opportunities. Spe- 
cifically, your help in his studying 
can be a basic assist. # 





MORE THAN 80 PER CENT of highway-traffic deaths and injuries can 


be directly traced to violations of rules of the road, reports the 


Travelers Insurance Companies of Hartford, Conn. 
Statistically, this means that in 1960 more than 30,000 deaths 
and 2.6 million injuries resulted from accidents caused by drivers 


who broke a law. 
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Let's get down to Gelaae) “ig 
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Every month, SM presents true stories of problems supervisors 


have faced. How would you solve them? 


You might discuss the case with a group of 
fellow supervisors, 
Each person, you'll find, has his own way of looking at the 


pe ople 
family, friends. 


problem 


The Perfect Lady 


“CY TAN, YOU'VE TOLD ME to count 
S to ten. . . Well, I counted to 
ten three times today, and those 
people never knew how close they 
came to getting clobbered!” 
Susie. What’s 


“Simmer down, 


happened now?” 


Too excited to sit down, 23 


-year- 
old Susie paced the floor angrily 

“Right after you teft things started 
to go sour. First, I went down to the 
mail room to check on that mailing 
of yours going out tomorrow. You 
know how we sent them a sample to 
show just how the items should be 
collated? And I phoned to make sure 
it was clear? Well, they were all set 
to insert it with the first two items 
reversed and without the reply en- 
velope. I started to tell Jake what | 
thought and then I remembered 
what you said—so I just looked at 
him. 

“They usually do a good job, 
Susie. Maybe our memo _ wasnt 
clear.” 


“Baloney! They just don’t care. 


But don’t worry—lI fixed it. Now 
wait till you hear what happened 
next. | went to Production Schedul- 
ing to check on that Norris order. 
Remember? The trial order with the 
delivery deadline a week from Fri- 
day? Well, Stan, do you think Bill 
Sloan had it up on the board? No! 
It’s up now, though. I was a lady, | 
think, but I told Bill—” 

“Oh Lord, Susie. Bill had already 
phoned me about that order. Didn't 
he explain to you that the job was 
scheduled to start tomorrow?” 

“I didn't give him a chance to pull 
any alibis. And believe me, Stan, 
the job would not have been started 
if I hadn’t gone down 
there. He had two other rush jobs in 
And now listen to 


tomorrow 


front of it 

this, Stan—”’ 
“What next?” 
“When I got back to my desk old 


man Hummel phoned about his bill. 
He was hopping mad. In spite of the 
fact that you arranged for special 
terms and had the treasurer O.K. 
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them, those downstairs 
went right ahead with their regular 
billing. I tried to straighten them out 
on it, but I think you'll have to call 
them, Stan.” 

Susie sat down at her desk self- 
righteously. Stan went into his of- 
fice and picked up the phone. 

Said Jake Gold, from the mail- 
room: 


Scrooges 


“Stan, please keep your spy out 
of our department. We would have 
found those errors ourselves before 
the mailing went out—and even if 
we hadn't, that’s our business and 
our headache, not hers.” 

Said Bill Sloan, from Production 
Scheduling: 
and cute at 
that—I’d have let her have it right 
in the jaw.” 

Said Pete Flint, in Accounting: 

“Stan, we speeded up the Hum- 
mel billing because we got some 


“If she wasn’t a girl 


new info from the treasurer’s office. 
I thought he'd told you about it, too, 
or I would have. In any event, | 
tried to explain things to your hot- 


headed secretary, but no dice.” 
Stan poured oil on the troubled 
egos and wondered what to do about 
Susie. He’d promoted her only re- 
cently from typist to executive sec- 
retary, and she had amply deserved 
the promotion. As a typist, she'd 
been willing to work through lunch 
hours, coffee breaks, and overtime 
without notice, just to help him get 
his job done. Susie was able, and she 
looked up to him, Stan knew. Fur- 
thermore, she was fiercely loyal to 
the company. She’d worked up the 
hard way, and Stan knew that ever 
since she was a kid she'd had to fight 
for everything she got. But she 
couldn’t seem to realize that others, 
outside her department, also had in- 
telligence, ability, and the will to get 
things done—as well as feelings. 
Stan had talked lengthily to Susie 
about “human relations.” He'd given 
her books to read. He'd tried to set 
her an example. Yet even on her best 
behavior, Susie was still antagoniz- 
ing the very people he depended on 


to get things done. 


Consider these questions, and ask your own: 


If you were Stan, what would you do now—give up on Susie, 


or try to help her find more constructive ways of using her 


ability? Why? 





If the latter, how would you go about it? 





Do you think there is anything in Stan’s behavior that en- 


courages Susie to act as she does? 
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Readers Discuss @-J, B Cases 


Here are readers’ discussions of October’s case. A copy of 
Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook for supervisors, 
has been awarded to each of this month’s contributors. 


End of a Beautiful Friendship 


(October, page 29) 
Case synopsis: 


Denise Fontaine, a new secretary in a Quebec importing firm, 
had quickly made friends with Mary Harkwright, a secretary of 
two years’ standing. But the friendship soured when Denise told 
Mary her salary; it was higher than Mary's because Denise, a col- 
lege graduate, could handle French as well as English corres- 
pondence. Their boss, Paul Labousse, knew how valuable both 
girls were. Mary was fast and efficient, and although Denise was 
a slower worker, her bilingual skill made her particularly valu- 
able. 

Mary frequently finished her work before the end of the day. 
When she remarked to Paul that she didn't like being idle, he 
suggested that she handle some of Denise's overload. Mary un- 
enthusiastically agreed. 

But since Mary didn’t follow through, Denise complained to 
Paul, who called Mary in to warn her that she must cooperate. 
Mary said, “If she’s so brilliant with her college education, let 
her figure out a way of doing her own work. I'm tired of being the 
cheap help around here.” She was close to tears, and Paul's 
efforts to reason with her failed. Threatening to quit unless he 
transferred Denise out of the department, she rushed out, slam- 
ming the door of his office. 


Failure to communicate He seems to have failed to com- 
PAUL SHOULD HAVE explained to | municate with his employees and to 
Mary long ago where she stood let them have encouragement and 
and what she might expect; he | praise when they deserve it. In- 
should have told her that knowledge stead of “warning” Mary, he should 
of French would make her more have asked her to help him solve 
valuable and improve her pay. the problem and drawn on her ex- 
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perience to organize the work so it 
would get out on time. 

\ little study on how to supervise 
employees would have helped him 
retain peace in his office. 

—Mkrs. R. MAINWARING 

Secretary, Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Company, Ltd., Brock- 
Vilie, Ontario, Can. 


Three alternatives 
THREE COURSES ARE OPEN to Paul. 
First, he could re-evaluate Mary's 
She has 
‘annot be 
depended upon to work in a ra- 
manner under the circum- 
possibly Paul should let 


worth to the company. 


demonstrated that she 


tional 
Stances; 
her quit. 

Or, second, he could give Mary’s 
ego a boost. She has evidently not 
been told where she stands regard- 
Possibly Paul has 


overlooked giving her a deserved 


ing her job. 


salary increase. 

[he third course would be to 
transfer Mary to another depart- 
ment to eliminate friction caused 
by the personality conflict. He may 
even transfer her to a_ position 
with more responsibility, justifying 
a higher salary. 

—Davip S. SMITH 

Officer, Phoenix Title & 
[rust Company, Tucson, Ariz. 


Escrow 


Shape up or ship out 
AFTER POINTING OUT a few “whys” 
to Mary, I'd take a “shape-up-or- 
ship-out” attitude toward her. 
have 


Paul could headed off 
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trouble either by impressing on 
new employees the importance of 
keeping payroll information 
fidential or by letting Mary know 
when Denise was hired that Denise 


con- 


would receive more pay because of 
her special language skills. 

PHILIP STANLEY 

Clerical Supervisor, Hardware Mu- 

tuals-Sentry Life Insurance, Dallas, 

Tex 


A chance to save face 


MARY FEELS’ INFERIOR 


because of the educational differ- 


primarily 


ence between her and Denise. Paul 


should explain that Denise’s higher 


pay is not based on her college 
education per se, but rather on her 
ability to handle French corre- 
spondence. He should try to ar- 
range for Mary to learn French. 

Mary to 


account for her rude behavior in 


Paul should also call 


the office and 
think the 
come back in two days to. discuss 
further. In_ this 


suggest that she 
situation through and 
the matter way, 
Mary has a chance to “save face.” 

—Lioyp D. MurPHy 
Employee Officer, 
Panama Canal Company, Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 


Development 


Adjust Mary’s salary 
MARY’S REACTION is normal; Paul 
needs to rebuild her confidence in 
herself, her job, and her employer. 
If Mary has been a good worker, 
she should be as valuable to her 
company as Denise, if not more so 





—at least until Denise gains more 
experience. 

Mary’s salary should be raised at 
once. Denise may eventually be 
paid more than Mary, but if Mary 
understands that the requirements 
for Denise’s job justify higher pay, 
she should not be resentful. 

—RUTH B. WRIGHT 

Office John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass 


Supervisor, 


Let Mary quit 


PAUL COULD HAVE prevented pro- 
fessional jealousy by assigning all 
the French correspondence to De- 
nise and all the English corre- 
spondence to Mary. Denise could 
have been given additional respon- 
sibilities to make up for the dif- 
ference in work load. 

Paul’s only solution now is to let 
Mary quit and start out on the 
right foot with a new girl. A course 
in communications would help him. 

—HERBERT A. GILLIARD 
Department, Naval Air 

Station, Sanford, Fla. 


Supply 


Company work, not Denise’s 


MARY IS EVIDENTLY jealous not 


only of Denise’s salary, but also of 
her higher education. After a cool- 


ing-off should ex- 
plain that the needed 
Denise’s higher education and skill 


period, Paul 
company 


and had to pay a higher wage rate. 
He should praise Mary for her 
contribution to the efficient opera- 
tion of the department. If Mary in- 


sists on quitting, he should let het 
go. 

If Paul had 
work to Mary until the work load 


have 


channeled more 


was equalized, Mary would 
felt that she was doing company 
work rather than Denise’s work. 
—HUGHIE BREUCHI 
Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. 


Group Leader, Ansco, 


Supervision techniques 
IN SUPERVISING his _ secretaries’ 
work relationships, Paul could have 

1) kept close tabs on the new 
work-load arrangement instead of 
waiting until Denise came to him 
with her complaints, or 

2) dropped in unexpectedly to 
check on the relationship (after De- 
nise spoke to him) instead of let- 
ting Mary know that Denise had 
“squealed.” 

—JrERRY L. STONE 
Technician III, Civil 
Lansing, 

Mich 


Personnel 


Service Commission, 


His own doing 
THE PROBLEM is of Paul’s own 
making. He should have explained 
when Mary was hired that a knowl- 
edge of French would be important 
to her success in the job. 

If Paul had been a better super- 
visor, Mary would never have had 
to tell him that she didn’t 
enough work. 


have 


Now Paul has to decide who is 
the boss—he or Mary. Mary, who 
is immature in her relationships 
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with both Paul and Denise, must 
either accept her share of the work 
load or be dismissed. 
—Epwarp G. Euz1 
York Telephone 
Company, Newburgh, N.Y 


Supervisor, New 


A senior secretary 

PAUL SHOULD make one girl the 
senior secretary, preferably Mary. 
If he chooses Mary, he should in- 
crease her salary to exceed De- 
nise’s. He should assign the total 
work load to the senior secretary, 
and let her delegate work to the 
other girl. 

When Paul first saw the need to 
hire a girl who could handle French 
correspondence, he could have dis- 
cussed the prospect with Mary and 
asked her to interview or help him 
interview applicants. Knowing that 
she had helped decide which girl to 


hire, Mary would have felt secure 
in her status. 

—Wa.po T. Boyp 

Head, Technical Manuals Depart- 

ment, Liquid Rocket Plant, Aero- 

jet-General Corporation, Sacra- 

mento, Calif. 


Three-way solution 

WHEN PAUL FIRST HEARD Of the cir- 
cumstances of the uneven work- 
load, he should have called both 
girls in and attempted to work out 
a solution among the three of them. 

Paul can still call the two girls 
together and attempt to work out a 
system that would fully utilize 
Mary’s experience and 
talents. 


Denise’s 


—Roy M. BERICHON 

Technical Training Specialist, 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc.. 
Cleveland, O. 





YOU CAN WIN A BOOK! 


Send in your opinions on this month's case, for publica- 
tion in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. Or send a case of your 


own—a tough situation either you or a supervisor you know 
has faced. 

If your comment or case is accepted for publication, you will 
receive an award: a copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA's 
300-page handbook for supervisors. 

Send your contribution to Let’s Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 

Letters on this month’s case should be postmarked no later 
than December 31. 
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Are You Ready for the Next Step? 


SK A HUNDRED MEN what advice 
A they'd offer to a manager who 
wants to move ahead in his field, 
and you'll probably get a hundred 
different answers. There’s no for- 
mula for advancement, of course. 
But several company presidents— 
men who have reached the top in 
their organizations—offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions to managers who 
want to prepare for the next step in 
their careers. 

Delegation 

“Many managers,’ observes Lo- 
gan T. Johnston, president of Armco 
Steel Corp., “tend to do too many 
things themselves, rather than dele- 
gate to subordinates. But as a man- 
ager’s responsibility and rank in- 
crease, he must leave his ability as 
a ‘doer’ behind him.” Fred L. Rig- 
gin, Jr., president of Mueller Brass 
Co., agrees that delegation is impor- 
tant in many ways. A manager must 


be willing and able to develop ca- 
pable successors, give subordinates 
the opportunity to prove themselves, 
help them overcome weak points, 
and build their confidence, Riggin 
notes. “You 
your advancement depends mostly 
on the record of your department 
and the availability of a competent 


must recognize that 


replacement.” 


“Why?” 

“There ts an increasing need for 
the kind of mind that asks the tough 
question: ‘Why do we do things this 
way?” says Bell & Howell's Presi- 
dent Peter G. Peterson. “Whether in 
marketing, engineering, finance, or 
manufacturing, we need minds that 
come up with fresh, new, creative ap- 
proaches to the solution of old prob- 
lems.” 

This point of view is supported 
by Rodney C. Gott, executive vice- 


president of American Machine & 
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Foundry Co., who _ believes _ that 
many managers rely too much on 
their superiors for the solution of 
problems. Instead, says Gott, man- 


agers should exercise ingenuity in 


recommending solutions to help their 


bosses make decisions. 

Ideas, however, are not enough; 
a manager must be able to get them 
across to others. Peterson advises: 
“Study, practice, and master the 
art of communication, so that when 
you present and press your ideas, 
you will not injure your relation- 
ships with the very people you need 
to put the ideas into practice.” 

Advancement requires the abil- 
ity to move from a specialized area 
into a broader area of service, L. B. 
Worthington, president of U.S. 
Steel Corp., points out. “This qual- 
ity first requires a willingness to be 
of service in areas that may seem to 
lie outside your specialty.” 
Lanterman, president 
of American Steel Foundries, 
“The expanded view of 
operations is important. 
examine 


Joseph B. 


agrees: 
company 
Its often 
facets of business—such as 
production, 


necessary to 
many 
finance, engineering, 
design, law, sales, personnel, and 


relations—before you can 


public 
reach a sound solution.” 


A common shortcoming among 
managers is the failure to accept re- 
sponsibility, believes W. Cordes 
Snyder, Jr., chairman and president 
of Blaw-Knox Co. One executive 
who agrees with him says, “Too 
often we see men divest themselves 
of personal accountability by pro- 
ceeding strictly by the book. Failure 
to take the  initiative—inaction 
where action is needed—is frequent- 
ly blamed on ‘the policy’ or the lack 
of one. We want men who feel per- 
sonally accountable and who can 
take the risks that go with accounta- 
bility.” 

Armco’s Johnston agrees that the 
obligations of any manager extend 
far beyond any specific production 
project, and adds, “They also in- 
clude his personal responsibility for 
the business conduct of his subordi- 
nates. Every manager possesses the 
awesome power to give purpose to 
an enterprise and to individuals, 
and to shape the values by which 
they conduct the affairs of the com 
pany. It is crucial, therefore, fo: 


every manager to recognize that he 


must at all costs practice what he 

preaches and lead by example 
rather than edict.” 

@ STEEL 

September 25, 1961] 





IF A MAN HAS A TALENT and cannot use it, he has failed. If he has 
a talent and only half uses it, he has partly failed. If he has a talent 
and learns somehow to use the whole of it, he has gloriously suc- 
ceeded, and won a satisfaction and triumph few men ever know. 

THOMAS WOLFE, in The Weh and The Rock 
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Using Numerical Control 


PPE USE of an amazing tool— 
| eae control—is growing 
in many areas of manufacturing. 
Because numerical control is ex- 
pected to affect production methods 
in a variety of companies, managers 
should understand some of its princi- 
ples and implications. 

A numerically controlled produc- 
tion machine is guided and con- 
trolled not by an operator but by an 
electronic and mechanical system. 
The machine is programed: It is 
“told” what to do in much the same 
way as a computer is “told” how to 
solve a problem. The direction in 
which the tool moves, its speed and 
rate of feed, the type of operation 
it performs—all these instructions 
are fed into the machine’s controls 
via punched tape, magnetic tape, or 
punched cards. 


Widespread use 


The acceptance of numerically 
controlled tools in industry has been 
rapid and widespread. The ma- 
chines have been used in a wide va- 
riety of applications, are relatively 
inexpensive, and have demonstrated 
that they can cut production costs 
substantially. In many instances 
they also provide more consistent 
and accurate tool-control than con- 
ventional types of machines, with 
outstanding uniformity of produc- 
tion and almost complete elimina- 
tion of rejects. 


© 1961 hy the 


Numerically controlled machines 
are, of course, more complex than 
Thus 


conventional machine tools. 


they require a greater amount—and 


a different kind—of maintenance. 
Maintenance personnel, and those 
who train them, must be completely 
familiar with the system before such 
a tool is installed. After its installa- 
tion, more time is usually required 
to check it out because of its com- 
plexity. 

New responsibilities 

The use of data-handling equip- 
ment in a factory means that the 
maintenance staff must learn how 
to service machines entirely differ- 
ent from more conventional ones. 
Once the machine is operating, 
something can go wrong in any one 
of several places—the tape trans- 
ports or card-reading devices, the 
control unit’s circuitry, or the ma- 
chine tool itself. 

When numerically controlled ma- 
chine tools are introduced into a 
shop, many experienced machine 
tool operators fear they will be dis- 
placed by the electronic equipment. 
In general, however, this does not 
happen. Such workers, assigned to 
new machines, may be relieved of 
certain responsibilities, but at the 
same time they are given new re- 
sponsibilities 


® Gastone Chingari 
MANAGEMENT REPORT NO. 60 
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'¢ Cilia 


dined the Whorld 


ATER THIS MONTH, families 
_4 throughout 


busy exchanging cards, buying and 


America will be 


wrapping gifts, decorating trees, and 
holiday 
[he holiday, of course, is Christ- 


preparing for festivities. 
mas. 

Not all nations, however, cele- 
brate it as we do. Here, as compiled 
by Esquire, are some of the Christ- 
mas traditions of other lands: 
© Australia: Carols by Candlelight. 
Each Christmas Eve, thousands of 


people—carrying candles to light 
their way—gather in the great parks 
of Australia’s major cities. There, in 


the balmy evening, they sing their 
favorite carols. 

Village Procession. A 
torch-bearing 


e Austria: 


caroling, procession 


© 1961 by 
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—starting with the family living 
farthest from the village church— 
moves slowly through the village to- 
ward the church. At each house, the 
carolers are joined by another fam- 
ily until, when they arrive at the 
church steps, the entire population 
of the village has been included in 
the procession. 

e Canada: Eskimo Hospitality. 
Among the Eskimos of the far north 
it is the custom for one village to 
invite another to a holiday of feast- 
ing and revelry. Older than Christ- 
mas, but now associated with it, this 
midwinter holiday lasts as long as 
the host village can provide for the 
feasting and dancing. 

e Colombia: Night of the A guinal- 
dos. Masked and costumed merry- 


Esquire, In 





makers throng the streets of cities 
and towns. Everyone tries to recog- 
nize his friends, and when anyone’s 
identity is discovered he must give 
an aguinaldo, or gift, to the person 
who saw through his disguise. 

e England: Arrival of the Boar's 
Head. This ceremony, of medieval 
origin, is still the highlight of a few 
Christmas dinners. At Queens 
College, Oxford, for example, the 
boar’s head is presented in the an- 
cient tradition—conveyed to the ta- 
ble on a great platter, escorted by 
dignitaries and choristers. 

e Holland: Hay for St. Nicholas’ 
Horse. On St. Nicholas’ Eve, chil- 
dren place their wooden shoes in a 
corner or on a window 
await the coming of St. Nicholas. 
The shoes are filled with hay for his 
white horse, and when the horse has 
“eaten” the hay, the shoes are filled 
with goodies for the children. 

e Ireland: Lights for Strangers. 
The Irish sometimes put lighted 
candles in their windows on Christ- 
mas Eve as a guide and an invita- 


ledge to 


tion to all who may be looking for 
shelter. Traditionally, 
are given a meal and lodging, and 


wanderers 


in the morning they are sent on 
their way with a few coins in their 
pockets. 

¢ Italy: The Pipers of Rome. On 
St. Catherine’s Eve (Nov. 25), 
shepherds come down from the hills 
to travel from village to village, 
singing carols. They are rewarded 
for their with gifts, which 
they pack into large leather sacks to 


songs 


take back to their families on 
Christmas Eve. 

e Japan: Revelry in Tokyo. Christ- 
mas Eve in Tokyo 
Year’s Eve in New York. Hundreds 
of thousands of Japanese revelers 


rivals New 


jam the downtown streets, milling 


about and traffic com- 
pletely. The festive atmosphere con- 
tinues until late at night, when the 


celebrants gradually find their way 


blocking 


home. 

e Mexico: 
The pinata is an earthenware jug 
filled with fruits, nuts, and candies. 
Blindfolded children, armed with 
sticks, try to break it open; when 
they succeed, they all scramble for 


Breaking the Pinata. 


the sweetmeats that pour out. 

e Norway: The “Julebukk.” Dur- 
ing the Christmas season, youngsters 
dress in fanciful costumes and go 
from house to house in small groups, 
asking for candy and refreshments 
—much as American children do on 
Halloween. 

e Philippines: Lantern Night. Boys 
and girls make paper lanterns of 
different colors, and 
light them by Then the 
children parade up and down the 


shapes and 


candles. 


village street to show off their beau- 
tiful handiwork. 

e Switzerland: Bell Ringers of Va- 
lais. Mountaineers of the Swiss dis- 
trict of Valais turn the traditional 
Christmas-bell ringing into a compe- 
tition. Each village tries to show 
that it has the most beautiful bells, 
and attempts to outring those of 
neighboring communities. 
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. What Employees Want 


from Orientation 


A JHAT SHOULD BE DONE to ori- 
Wen new employees during 
their first week at work? This ques- 
tion was asked of a group of rela- 
tively new employees of the Corn- 
N.Y. 
Their answers—listed in the order 


ing Glass Works in Corning, 


of importance—offer helpful guides 
to supervisors introducing new sub- 
ordinates to the job: 

Review the new employee's du- 
ties and functions, i.e., tell him what 
will be expected of him. 

Introduce him to each person he 
will be working with and all those 
in the vicinity of his work place. 

Have his work program outlined 
and give him something to do. 

Show him the department or 
plant. 

Explain the hours, payday, se- 
curity regulations, gate-pass system, 
and other departmental or company 
rules or regulations. 

Point out how your department 
fits into the company as a whole. 

Describe each person’s function 
in the department. 

Greet him cordially; check to see 
if he has had his physical examina- 
tion. 

Check to see if anyone can help 
him in housing, transportation, 
banking, etc. 
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Discuss performance reviews and 
the methods of measuring perform- 
ance. 

Enroll him in the company’s ba- 
sic Orientation program, if there is 


one. 


And in addition— 


Ten points were considered by 
the employees to be desirable to 
successful orientation but not essen- 
tial. These, too, are listed in the 
order of their importance to these 
employees: 

Answer all questions completely 
and carefully. If the employee has 
any problems or questions you can- 
not handle, take them up with the 
proper authority as soon as possible. 

Check to see if he has all the in- 
formation he wants on employee 
insurance, va- 
cation, company store, etc. 

See that he is aware of the names 


benefits—pensions, 


of company executives, appropriate 
department heads, and supervisors. 
Encourage suggestions or ideas. 
Make him feel welcome and at 
home; show your interest in him. 
Show him the location of the 
dispensary, 


washrooms, cafeteria, 


and other facilities he needs to 
know about. 
See that he has an opportunity to 
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visit a production plant if his own 
job is not a production one. 

Tell him whom he can see for 
further information. 

See if he needs an advance in 


pay. 

Check his training; if you are not 
the one who will give him his job 
training, stop back daily to talk 
with him and to answer questions. 


Unnecessary frills? 
Employees considered — several 
items unimportant in the orientation 


tural and educational facilities in the 
community. 

Seeing that his work place is in 
order before he arrives. 

Finding out his recreational and 
hobby interests and introducing him 
to others with similar interests; in- 
forming him of the company’s rec- 
reational programs and facilities. 

Arranging to have lunch with him 
or getting someone else to have lunch 
with him. 


®@ Cecil G. Garland 
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process: 
Giving him information on cul- 


Offbeat Indicators 


TAKE A CAREFUL LOOK at the size of the hole in a doughnut. Next, flip 
to the classified section of your newspaper and find out how many 
help-wanted ads are running. Then, run out to the local race track 
and count the house, or, better yet, check how many betters are 
queuing up at the fifty-dollar and hundred-dollar windows. 

Sounds like a scavenger hunt—but the results produce a surpris- 
ingly accurate business barometer, reports Newsweek. These varied 
observations, known as offbeat economic indicators, supply nearly 
the same reading as such standard business statistics as gross na- 
tional product, new orders, and unemployment reports. 

There is some logic behind most offbeat indicators. The hole in a 
doughnut, for example, grows smaller in bad times (meaning more 
cake, less air); bakers figure they’ve got to offer their customers 
more for their money in lean times. The better is more likely to take 
his chances at the track when times in general are prosperous. And 
help-wanted ads—yeflecting changes in industry’s hiring practices 
suggest where business will be heading several months later. 

Many companies have their own pet barometers. Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing, for example, keeps a careful eye on sales of 
sandpaper (used in every industry)—which pick up, says one 3M 
man, “a little bit ahead of the economy in general.” Wheels, Inc.., 
a Chicago auto-leasing firm, calls the turns from the number of miles 
salesmen drive during their sales rounds. Says a company spokes- 
man: “When sales come easier, the salesman quits earlier.” 
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Climate for Problem-Solving 


HE PROBLEM-SOLVING confer- 
Theis is considered by many 
managers to be one of their most 
effective tools. Those who have 
learned to use it skillfully have no- 
ticed two important results: Prob- 
lem-solving meetings produce con- 
crete solutions to specific problems, 
and they help stimulate the personal 
development of all participants— 
leader and members alike. 


Free to speak 

In a successful problem-solving 
conference each member feels free 
to speak his mind; although his 
ideas may be criticized, he does not 
fear personal criticism or ridicule. 
Each member is more concerned 
with solving the problem than he is 
with “selling” his own pet solution. 

How does the leader go about 
creating an atmosphere where con- 
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ference relaxed 
and unafraid and concentrate on 
the problem rather than on protect- 
ing their own egos? First, he allows 
the group to work its own way to- 
ward the problem’s solution; he 
does not dictate the route. As long 
as the group is moving toward its 
goal, the particular path it takes is 
not important. If he struggles 
against the group’s approach, the 
leader may find himself sidetracked 


participants are 


into an argument. 

The leader serves as moderator, 
not as instructor. His role is to help 
men think, not to think for them. 
Some groups let a discussion leader 
feed them ideas, comments, and 
suggestions, which they then rub- 
ber-stamp. Such a meeting is con- 
cluded with dispatch—but it does 
not accomplish its primary objec- 
tive. The leader does not get the 


and Industry 





thinking of the group; he merely 
gets his own thinking back. 


Handling a question 

The Icader should avoid answer- 
ing a direct question. It is wiser to 
toss it back—to the questioner, to 
someone else, or to the group as a 
whole. By answering a question he 
will to some extent influence the 
thinking of others. 

When he asks a question himself, 
the leader should avoid indicating 
that he expects any particular an- 
swer. Rather, he should try to 
phrase it so that the group must 
think an answer through. If he asks 
a question that can be answered by 
a quick yes or no, he may follow it 
up by asking participants for their 
reasons, or by asking for an illustra- 
tion or example. 

Some conference leaders become 
nervous when there is no immediate 
answer to their questions. But if a 


question is thought-provoking, it 


cannot be answered without careful 
consideration. It takes time to 
think, so the leader must be pa- 
tient. Silences are seldom as long as 
they may seem to the leader. 


Control—without domination 
These are only a few of the steps 
a good conference leader takes in 
guiding a problem-solving meeting 
to success. He does many other 
things, of course—planning and 
preparing for the meeting, present- 
ing the problem to the group, and 
writing a report of the meeting. 
But in all that he does, the good 
leader never dominates the minds 
of the participants. He controls the 
meeting in the sense that he keeps 
order and prevents digressions, but 
he does not tell the group what to 
think and he does not think for 
them. 
® George V. Moser 


COMMERCE 
September, 196) 


Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 
(See ‘‘Unwilling—or Unable?” page 23) 


(THE ARBITRATOR RULED that the provision cited by the union 
applied to situations when employees were unable to work, not 
when they were able, but unwilling, to work. It was true, he said, 
that the clause didn’t specifically refer to illness, injury, emer- 
gency, or other conditions beyond the employee’s control. But 
he held that it was apparent that being unable to work “reason- 
ably contemplates an enforced disability due to such causes.” 





NOTE: This award does not indicate how other, apparently similar cases 
might be decided. Arbitrators do not follow precedent; each decision is 
based on the particular history, contract, testimony, and other facts in- 


volved. 
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How to Evaluate Job References. Jan. p. 
27 

Problem Workers—Or Workers with 
Problems? Feb. p. 2 

The Best Man. (C Nov. 1960) For Dis- 
cussion see Cases. 

Do They All Want Larger Jobs? April 
Pp. 25 

When an Employee Goes Sour. (D) May 
p. 55 

Controlling Labor Costs. Part 1: Selec- 
tion. June p. 2 


Planning 


Introducing New Methods . . . Look Be- 
yond the Change. Feb. p. 14 

The Disciplines of Supervision. (D) Feb. 
p. 57 

Production Control Isn’t Limited to Pro- 
duction. March p. 15 

Moving Can Be Practically 
March p. 44 

Assignment Management. Part |: Organ- 
ize Your Job. April p. 2 


Painless. 
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Part 2: Organize Your Team. May. p. 
26 
Part 3: Plan Ahead for Sound Perform- 
ance. June p. 28 
Part 4: Target for Tomorrow. July p. 26 
Performance Is the Test of Training. 
April p. 18 
Performance Review 
Promise? May p. 2 
Don’t Keep Your Boss in the Dark. May 
p. 18 
Romance on the Rocks. (C) May p. 
Fix it Before It Breaks. (D) May p. 
For a Fresh Look at Your Department: 
Work Distribution Analysis. June p. 14 
Streamlined Management. (D) Aug. p. 46 
To Get More Done... Set Realistic 
Goals. Nov. p. 2 
Thinking Through a Writing Problem. 
Nov. p.8 
The 70-Minute Hour. (D) Nov. p. 5] 
Change: Can You Get Them To Meet It 
Half Way? Dec. p. 2 


. Threat or 


5 


> 
J 
P| 


Problem-Solving 
(See also Creativity; Decision-Mak- 
ing) 

Climate for Problem-Solving. (D) Dec. 
p. 46 


Productivity 
(See also Motivation) 

The Drive for Higher Office Productivity. 
(D) Jan. p. 54 

Cost Reduction. Part 12: Make the Least 
of Your Paperwork. Feb. p. 26 
Part 13: How Much Work Can You 

Eliminate? March p. 22 

Production Control Isn’t Limited to Pro- 
duction. March p. 15 

Controlling Labor Costs. Part 2: Build- 
ing Productivity. July p. 8 

Licking Those Output Lulls 
p. 45 

Materials Handling: Can You Cut Waste 
Motion? Dec. p. 13 

Using Numerical Control. (D) Dec. p. 4] 


(D) Sept. 


Quality Control 


Seal of Approval: How Laboratories Test 
Products. (D) Feb. p. 58 


(A)—Arbitration Case; 


Production Control Isn’t Limited to Pro- 


duction. March p. 15 
Do They Care About Quality? (D) June 
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Reading 

Get More Out of Your Reading. March 
n. 29 

p. 2 

Retirement 

Social Security 1961. Jan. p. 38 


Safety 

Rx Against Accidental Poisoning. Jan. p 
48 i 

Seal of Appréval: How Laboratories Test 
Products. (D) Feb. p. 58 

Build Belief in Safety. March p. 7 

See Your Way to Expert Driving. April 
p. 45 a 

Don’t Rock thé Boat. June p. 43 

Can Machine giuards Guarantee Safety‘ 
(D) June p59 

Office Accidents Needn’t Happen. (D) 
July p. 52% 

Accident Investigation Pays Off. (D) 
Sept. p. 46 

Safety: It’s the Group Attitude That 
Counts. Oct. p. 7 

Treat Electricity with Respect. (D) Nov 


p. 55 


> 


Supervisor, Duties and 
Qualifications 


(See also Leadership) 


Why Don’t They Give Us More Au- 
thority? Jan. p. 2 

Let George Do It. Jan. p. 9 

How You Can Help a Person Grow 
March p. 2 

Build Belief in Safety. March p. 7 

The Manager As Referee. (D) March p 
5 

You Get What You Give. (D) March p 
61 

When Employees Ask about the Com 
pany. June p. 22 

Labor Relations: You Make the Import 
ant Decisions. July p. 16 

Can You Help a Man Find Stability? (D) 
July p. 59 

Streamlined Management. (D) Aug. p. 46 


(D)—Digest; (C)—Case 
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The Freedom To Make Mistakes. (D) 
Aug. p. 48 

How Do You Know You're a Pro? Sept. 
p.2 

When Can You Be Flexible? Sept. p. 4 

Employee Health Is Your Business. Sept. 
p. 14 

What Happens After the Attitude Sur- 
vey? Sept. p. 17 

“They’re All Like That!” (D) Sept. p. 43 

What It Takes To Be a Leader. (D) Oct. 
p. 38 

Are You a Roadblock? (D) Oct. p. 46 

Are You Ready for the Next Step? (D) 
Dec. p. 39 


Technology 
(See also Automation) 


Mechanization in Industry: Where We 
Stand Today. (D) Jan. p. 60 

Seal of Approval: How Laboratories Test 
Products. (D) Feb. p. 58 

Space-Age Technology: Down to Earth. 
(D) May p. 61 

Ultrasonics: New Tool for Industry. (D) 
Aug. p. 50 

The Materials Age. (D) Oct. p. 42 

Bugs, Biologists—and Business. (D) Oct. 
p. 44 

Tapping the Well that Never Runs Dry. 
(D) Oct. p. 50 


Training 
(See also Instructions) 


Let George Do It. Jan. p. 9 

Introducing New Methods . . . Look 
Beyond the Change. Feb. p. 14 

The Faked Job Ticket. (C Dec. 1960) For 
Discussion see Cases. 

How You Can Help a Person Grow. 
March p. 2 

Build Belief in Safety. March p. 7 

Automated “Teacher” Revolutionizes 
Training. (D) March p. 59 

Performance Is the Test of Training. 
April p. 18 

Discipline? Why? (D) May p. 48 

A Toolroom Foreman Talks Training. 
(D) May p. 51 


(A)—Arbitration Case; 
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Keep It Clear! (D) June p. 63 

Controlling Labor Costs. Part 2: Build- 
ing Productivity. July p. 8 

Farewell to the Happiness Boys. (D) 
Sept. p. 48 

No Diploma? G.E.D. Gives You a Head 
Start. Oct. p. 25 

How Do You Coach Them? (D) Oct. p. 
48 

What Makes Training Take? Dec. p. 9 

Seven Ways To Help Your Child Study. 
Dec. p. 30 


Unions 
(See also Arbitration) 


Labor Relations: You Make the Import- 
ant Decisions. July p. 16 

Discipline under the Union Contract. Aug. 
p.9 


Work Conditions 


Build Belief in Safety. March p. 7 

When Employees Ask about the Com- 
pany. June p. 22 

Office Accidents Needn’t Happen. (D) 
July p. 52 

Time Out for Coffee. (A) Aug. p. 17 

Highlights of the New Wage-Hour Law. 
Sept. p. 28 

Employees Speak on Orientation. (D) 
Dec. p. 44 


Workers, Special Groups 

Spotlight on Moonlighting. (D) Feb. p. 
63 

Meet the Staff: The Industrial Engineer. 
Sept. p. 8 

Meet the Staff: The Production Control 
Group. Nov. p. 29 


Writing 
(See also Communication) 


Tailor Your Letter to the Reader. April 
p. 29 

Don’t Keep Your Boss in the Dark. May 
p. 18 

Thinking Through a Writing Problem. 
Nov. p. 8 


(D)—Dicgest; (C)—Case 
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LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB: 
Guides to Good Supervision 


AMA’s basic handbook for all who supervise 
others. A practical guide reflecting the latest tech- 
niques of leadership, communication, and human 
relations, LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos brings together 
selected articles from Supervisory Management 
Over 40 chapters on communication, personnel 
selection and development, employee attitudes, 
union-management relations, special personnel 
problems, etc., have been edited by the staff of 


Supervisory Management to provide a useful hand- 


book for supervisory de\ 1 t. Ouantity dis- 
t x ‘ 


counts available. 


$6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION ——_ 
ON THE JOB ea 


Now reprinted in a new format, this comprehen erFECTIVE 
CATION 


sive handbook offers workable solutions to prob 
lems of employee communication. Designed to 


MUNI 


give all managers a real understanding of on-the 
job communication, the book shows how to con 
duct effective meetings and conferences, how to 
deal with rumors, grievances, and complaints, hoy 
to counsel on job performance, etc. Every aspect 
of employee communication ts discussed in specific 
and realistic terms, and practical ways of insuring 
better communication are stressed in every chap- 


ter. Fourth printing. 


$5.50 (AMA members: $4.50) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, New York. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money 
order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless 


accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for 
orders to be delivered in New York City. 


from AMA‘s Management Bookshelf 

















